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Dateline: Washington, D. C. 
April 30, 1959 


A YEAR-ROUND PROGRAM FOR TEACHERS 
A year-round educational program, designed to improve the job schools are doing 


without upsetting the traditional pattern of American school life, has come under close 
examination by school administrators from five southern states. They like what they saw. 





Some 350 administrators from Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, and New Mexico, 
in the last of a series of drive-in conferences just concluded, gathered at Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, to explore the most pressing problems facing smaller school communities. The 
theme of the three-day meeting was pegged to the assumption that schools must teach 
more and better than ever before because life grows daily more complex. 





The year-round program studied at Hot Springs bears little resemblance to the old 
cure-all, the "four-quarter" plan. Instead, administrators considered a plan with 
these three important features: 





Via teachers to be employed on a 12-month basis; 
Wau pupils to continue to attend school for the 180-190 days provided by law; 


Schools to remain open during the summer months on an "opportunity" basis, 
giving interested children a chance to follow programs impossible to fit into 
the regular school term. 





It is expected that about one-third of the students would take advantage of spe- 
cial opportunities provided in the summer school program on a voluntary basis. About 
one-third of the teachers would have classroom assignments, another third devote the 
summer to instructional or curriculum planning, and the remaining third improve teach- 
ing ability by study, travel, workshops, or in business or industry. 


The program has demonstrated merit in a number of cities. Reader's Digest, in its 
May issue for instance, tells of its success in Rochester, Minnesota, where between 
1500 and 2000 "AA" (for "able and ambitious") students flock to the classroom "not be- 
cause we have to but because it's fun." Delegates to the Hot Springs conference noted 
that the school plant is available for use during summer months and fixed costs con- 
tinue whether it's open or closed. Most superintendents at the conference seemed to 
believe the year-round program will not be widely adopted over-night but they voted it 
a goal to be worked toward gradually and with careful planning. 


-——— YOU GOTTA ACCENTUATE THE POSITIVE 


With a new twist on a front-page phrase, 1000 New York City high school 
student leaders at the recent City Council and Press Council Convention 
passed a resolution urging emphasis on JUVENILE DECENCY. The kids asked 
that responsible individuals and groups adopt a more balanced view of youth, 
recognizing that teen-agers have "performed many worthwhile deeds in the 
fields of literature, art, science, community service and scholarship." 

The council will study a plan for organizing a city-wide news bureau to chan- 
nel favorable news of youth to newspapers and other media. 
































f° “THE EDUCATIONAL COUNT-DOWN HAS STARTED” 


Dramatic developments in education comparable to those in the fields of 
fission and satellite projection are needed to place education in orbit, says 
Dean Lindley J. Stiles of the University of Washington's School of Education. eS 
Dean Stiles spoke last week before the annual convention of the Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction (NEA) in Seattle. - 





Within the framework of universality, excellence, and economy, Stiles said, 
education must “face the urgency of teaching more in less time." Research 
shows that one modern teaching aid, educational tv, permits the classroom 
teacher to assume a more professional role and give more time and attention 
to individual students. "If the tv teacher and automatic teaching machines 
are to become the transmitters of knowledge. . .then possibly the classroom 
teacher-consultant may achieve the highest pinnacle for the teacher - the 
role of the distiller of wisdom." The greatest need is for basic ideas. 

"In terms of national security and freedom. . .we have no time to lose. .. 
The educational count-down for the future of our schools has started." 














TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND, 1959 


This year's college crop of qualified teachers will be almost 10 per cent higher 
than last year's but the overall shortage will remain at about 135,000. 





That's the news, good and bad, in the 1959 report on teacher supply and demand, 
published by the NEA Research Division. 





A summary of the 1959 picture shows that 94,500 teachers will be needed to replace 
those leaving the profession, while 33,000 will be needed to serve increased enroll- 
ments. Experience indicates, says the report, that these two categories of needs are © 
most likely to be met. However, in addition, 30,000 others will be needed to relieve 
overcrowding and eliminate half-day sessions; 20,000 to provide services and instruc- 
tion not now provided; and 50,000 to replace unprepared and unqualified teachers - a 
grand total of 227,500. To meet the total figure, only 92,500 of the 215,710 graduates 
qualified to teach are expected actually to go into teaching. Competition for the total 
supply of highly trained personnel drains off the rest. 





Other sidelights of the report: An increase of 4.8 per cent in the number of ele- 
mentary teachers over the 1958 class is small comfort to the superintendent faced with 
the rising tide of elementary school pupils. The high school picture is brighter, with 
an increase of 13.2 per cent in new teachers, including 37 per cent more math instruc- 
tors, 28 per cent more science, and 23 per cent more foreign language. 





MICHIGAN TENURE DECISION POINTS TO THE FUTURE 


A decision that may have far-reaching effects on the job security of teachers and 
principals alike in Michigan was handed down recently by the State Tenure Commission. 
It ordered the school board at Ferndale to reinstate Scott W. Street, former principal 
of Paul L. Best School, who was demoted to teacher by the board in early February. 
John H. Strandberg, president of the Michigan Education Assn., said: "I think the de- 
cision will probably have the effect of making contracts more binding between teachers 
and school systems which do not have tenure. I think there will be fewer arbitrary 
dismissals in the future." 


In his contract at Best School, Street signed away tenure rights as a principal bu 
kept them as a teacher. The state commission held that his reassignment as a visiting 
teacher was a demotion, even though his pay as a principal was not cut. Ferndale's 
school board president says the decision will be appealed to the State Supreme Court. 
It is doubtful, however, that the high court will rule before Street's contract expires 
June 30. 





TESTING: ITS ROLE AND FUNCTION 


Schoolmen must be increasingly alert that tests and testing programs are used as 
educational tools and not as publicity gimmicks to demonstrate that one school has a 
better system and staff than its neighbors. 





This is one conclusion of a seminar on testing and evaluation held last week in 
Washington by the Council on Instruction (NEA). Seminar members were teachers, admin- 
istrators, test makers, and specialists in testing. They agreed that the "team ap- 
proach" to testing, with school, parents, community, and student assuming a part of 
the responsibility, will provide the most constructive use of tests. 





The three-day meeting was one of several indications that testing today occupies 
a top place in the list of educational concerns. In another instance, Ellsworth 
Tompkins, secretary-elect of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
outlined in the NASSP Spotlight, current trends in testing programs. Dr. Tompkins, 
after forecasting that the growing number of tests at national and state levels will 
demand more and more school time by students and staff, also warns that "pressures 
from parents and patrons” will require increasing concentration on “the public rela- 
tions aspects of test results." He says, too, that principals and their staffs will 
"find it necessary to become more informed and more discriminating in regard to char- 
acter and purpose of national testing programs." Dr. Tompkins warns that there is 
"increasing evidence that diverse approaches to national testing programs are needed 
to lessen the possibility of domination by any one testing agency." He adds his be- 
lief that testing programs will continue to improve the quality of test construction 
so that "studied preparation for tests will be ineffective." 





A denial that testing is taking too much school time came from Charles M. Holloway 
of the College Entrance Examination Board, who pointed to efforts to avoid this situa- 
tion by scheduling tests for Saturdays. Mr. Holloway said there is a greater than ever 
need for tests because of today's emphasis on specialization. He said, also, that in- 
creasing testing has come about through a greater demand for higher education, plus the 
fact that tests today measure many areas of development other than achievement. 


A "case history" of the team approach to testing was presented to participants at 
the Washington meeting by a six-member team from Baltimore city schools. In an inter- 
view with EDUCATION U.S.A., Albert Packard, director of Baltimore's Bureau of Educa- 
tional Testing and a member of the team, said that the biggest problem related to school 
testing lies "in the communications area, in getting it across to everyone concerned." 
What is needed, he said, is a better understanding of what tests are supposed to do. 

Mr. Packard stressed his preference for one testing concept over another: i.e., for 
pre-school-year testing rather than post-school-year evaluation. In this way, students’ 
weaknesses and strengths are discovered and schedules mapped out accordingly. 


-——— THE BALANCED APPROACH 


An easy-does-it approach to the entire testing question is taken by 
Dr. Frank W. Hubbard, secy-treas. of the American Educational Research 
Assn., who, while agreeing that hazards exist, feels that increased test- 
ing could provide advantages. Dr. Hubbard concurs that there may be an 
overgrown use of tests just because "it's considered the thing to do in 
these education-conscious days." Also, there is danger in exaggerated 
claims as to the validity and significance of test results and in the pos- 
sible shaping of curriculum and methods to fit the test rather than the 
student. 

Nevertheless, he says, greater testing may result in pupils planning 
their work in terms of goals and standards; teachers thinking and teach- 
ing along lines indicated by tests (a research approach that asks: if 
this is done, what result is obtained?); and more understanding through 
test development of the entire complex field of learning. He sums it up 
this way: "What we need is alertness, more training, and a great deal of 
common sense." 





























EDUCATION U.S.A. reported last fall that Prof. Leon W. Cohen, of the 





the good tackles. 

















University of Maryland's mathematics department, had sent letters to 

150 teachers in Maryland public schools asking for a list of their most 
gifted seniors who are likely to enroll at Maryland next fall. 
it for football," said the professor. 
Why not do the same thing to get the best minds?” 


"We do 
"Scouts beat the bushes to get 


On a recent Saturday, 35 such students from 10 schools in Maryland and 


the District of Columbia drove to the University to see what Cohen had 


to offer. 
one boy. 


They were interested, intrigued, and appreciative. 
"He makes you realize that math is a lot more than just mechanics." 


"This is great," said 


And from Texas comes word of "Operation Brainpower," a project of the University 





of Texas Ex-Students Assn. 


Roving teams scour the state with but one aim: to recruit 
the brightest students in the high schools. 


"Operation Brainpower" is beamed at the 


top 25 per cent of the junior and senior classes but its primary interest is in the 


top LO per cent. 


A teachers! manual which shows how the core program is adapted to the needs of 
individual classes and schools has been distributed to teachers in New York City's 





junior highs. 


The manual, prepared by the Division of Curriculum Development and the 


Division of Junior High Schools, sums up results of more than 15 years' experimenta- 
tion with the core curriculum and describes successful examples of the program which 


uses the prescribed courses of study. 


» Schools in San Diego County, California, report remarkable success with a revision 





of teaching methods in arithmetic. 


The procedure, described as the "scientist's ap- 


proach" to one of the oldest subjects in school curriculum, was used in eight school 


districts for a four-month test. 


The new idea, a combination of techniques, stressed 
the importance of analyzing problems before trying to work them. 


Results of two stan- 


dardized tests showed 4th-, 5th-, and 6th-graders advancing an average nine-tenths of 


a year during the four months, with some classes gaining more than two years. 


"So far 


as general pupil ability was concerned, all groups - slow, average, and fast - made 
gains," said Dr. Paul E. Zintgraff, assistant county superintendent of schools. 


>» NEWSMAKERS - Lester J. Schloerb stepped up as associate superintendent of admin- 
istration and personnel at Chicago, following the announcement by Dr. Don C. Rogers 

that he would retire July 1. >» Dr. William H. Wagoner, former principal of the Hattie 
Harney Primary School in Elizabeth City, North Carolina, and former assistant principal 
of the Elizabeth City High School, has been named superintendent of schools in that 
city. »» Dr. Anthony Marinaccio, superintendent of schools in Kankakee, Illinois, since 
1955, has been named to the same post in Davenport, Iowa, succeeding Harold J. Williams, 
who is retiring as of July 1. '»»> John Harris Gaines succeeds G. W. Stout as superin- 





tendent of the Silver City (N. Mex.) Public School District as of July l. 


>> Dr. Wayne 


L. Butterbaugh, superintendent of Simi Valley (Calif.) Unified School District, resigns 
from that post as of June 30 to accept the position of superintendent of the Palos Verdes 
School District of Los Angeles County. »»> Dr. William E. Keeley, principal of Wilson 
High School, Long Beach, California, has been appointed dean of the Long Beach City Col- 
lege liberal arts division, succeeding Dr. Robert E. Swenson, who has accepted the post 


of president and superintendent of a new Santa Cruz County junior college. 


Dr. Keeley 


will be succeeded by Walter Monroe Newland, now vice principal at Polytechnic High 


School, Long Beach. 
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